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chemicals and drugs, and those employed in 
clinical and bacteriological diagnosis and analysis. 
We find a full account of Abderhalden’s serum 
reaction, of a bacteriological examination of dis¬ 
tilled and drinking waters, with a table of the 
analytical results obtained, and the conclusions 
founded on them, of the various methods for per¬ 
forming the Wassermann reaction for syphilis, 
and of the chief advances made in bacteriological 
technique. This volume will be found invaluable 
in the chemical, bacteriological, and phar¬ 
maceutical laboratory. Martindale’s Extra Phar¬ 
macopoeia should find a place on the library shelf 
of every medical practitioner and pharmacist. 

(2) In 1904, owing to the increasing size of 
“Squire’s Companion,” it was decided to sub¬ 
divide the work, and to publish it in two parts, 
“Squire’s Pocket Companion” and “Squire’s 
Companion.” “Squire’s Pocket Companion” is 
the smaller volume, containing information on 
such matters as are commonly arising in the 
orinary course of prescribing and dispensing, and 
is written specially for the medical profession. 
This second edition of the work follows the lines 
of previous editions of the Companion, and is 
arranged in alphabetical order. The principal 
monographs are divided into distinctive headings, 
a description of the drug with its usual method 
of preparation, solubility, medicinal properties, 
dose, prescribing notes, incompatibles, official pre¬ 
parations, not official preparations, and antidotes. 

The solubilities of chemical substances have 
been completely revised and the medicinal proper¬ 
ties brought thoroughly up to date, the latest re¬ 
ferences being included. The doses are given in 
both the imperial and metric systems, and are 
those generally employed. The prescribing notes 
have received particular attention, and the revision 
has been very thorough and complete. 

The chapter on therapeutic agents of microbial 
origin has been almost completely re-written by 
Prof. Hewlett; it gives full information on anti¬ 
toxins, serums, tuberculins, vaccines, etc. A list 
of British and foreign spas is included, also a thera¬ 
peutical classification of remedies, with a list of 
those applicable for special ailments. A full 
general index enhances the value of the work, 
which will be found of the greatest service by the 
medical practitioner and pharmacist. 


MIND IN ANIMALS. 

The Investigation of Mind in Animals. By E. M. 
Smith. Pp. xi +194. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1915.) Price 35. net. 

HIS is a book intended for the general reader 
rather than for the investigator; and, con¬ 
sidering its limited size, it is a very admirable 
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presentation of the best methods by means of 
which the problem of the nature of animal conduct 
is now being investigated. This problem is 
primarily one for the naturalist who knows very 
intimately the habits of the organisms that are to 
be studied. Yet experimental psychology is now 
a science with well-developed methods and criteria, 
and with a technique of its own, and one cannot 
consider the multitude of instances of apparently 
intelligent behaviour in the lower animals without 
feeling that much of the lack of critical examina¬ 
tion of these cases is due to imperfect knowledge 
of this technique. The student of biology will find 
the author’s short accounts of the experimental 
methods devised by Jennings, Yerkes, Thorndike, 
and others very serviceable, and the bibliography 
contains references to most of the important 
memoirs. 

The author avoids controversy and discussion as 
much as possible, and short statements of his own 
conclusions would have added to the value of the 
book. He relegates the theory of tropisms to a 
very subordinate place, refusing it that generality 
that has occasionally been claimed for it. 
Jennings’s interpretation of the apparently random 
movements of certain protozoa as based upon a 
method of trial and error is accepted, but it is 
argued that rigid determinism is nevertheless in¬ 
volved, although plasticity of behaviour is implied 
in Jennings’s interpretation. The conclusion is not 
very clear. The book contains a fair account of 
the admitted phenomena of “ homing ” among 
birds and insects. There is a short summary of 
the evidence in favour of ideation in animals other 
than man; and in the last chapter the reader will 
find too short a reference to the wonderful thinking 
horse which in ten seconds found the fourth root 
of the number 436976 ! J. J. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Principles of Rural Credits as Applied in 
Europe and as Suggested for America. By 
J. B. Morman. Pp. xviii + 296. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price 5s. 6 d. net. 

Although this book is written primarily with the 
idea of calling attention to the problems of credit 
as they affect farmers in the United States and 
Canada, it contains much of interest to any stu¬ 
dent of rural economics. The whole subject has 
been investigated recently by the United States 
Commission' on Rural Credits, and the present 
volume is largely a condensed and popularised 
version of the Commission’s reports to Congress. 
In this way the book falls naturally into two 
parts : the first consists of the information col¬ 
lected from an exhaustive study of the systems 
of rural credit in operation in Europe; in the 
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second this information is used to suggest 
methods applicable to the special needs of 
American farmers. In 1913 the German farmer 
could borrow from his mutual credit association 
at 3J per cent., while his confrere in the Western 
States was paying from 6 to 10 per cent, for 
similar accommodation. The difference in the 
value of money in the two continents was, of 
course, partly responsible for this—a difference 
which the present enormous waste of capital in 
Europe will certainly reduce—but the advantages 
of the old-world farmer were chiefly due to his 
superior organisation. 

For the provision of personal or short-time 
credit, the combination of farmers into co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies is recommended. Seventeen 
States have already passed laws to facilitate the 
formation of such societies, but the scattered 
population on the large farms of the West renders 
the Raiffeisen type of credit bank, so successful 
in Europe, much more difficult to organise in 
America. As regards long-time loans to the 
landowning farmer, the State should grant these 
at reasonable rates of interest, and on the amor¬ 
tisation plan of repayment, by which equal pay¬ 
ments over the period covered by the loan both 
meets the interest and extinguishes the capital 
debt. The author has set out a mass of facts 
and figures with great clearness, and has further 
provided a very complete bibliography of the 
subject. 

The Statesman's Year Book. Edited by Dr. J. 

Scott Keltie, assisted by Dr. M. Epstein. 

Fifty-second annual publication. Revised. 

Pp. lxxxiv+1536. (London: Macmillan and 

Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

The editors of the “Statesman’s Year-Book,” 
gravely incommoded as they have been by the 
effects of the war, have met the situation success¬ 
fully. The statistics given for enemy countries 
and Belgium are for the most part of no more than 
historical interest, but they have been revised to 
the latest dates possible, and will be of value in 
the future for purposes of comparison. Special 
revision is stated to have been applied to the 
sections on Turkey, China, Greece, Spain, and the 
Panama Canal zone. The accounts of Chinese 
government and administration are very clear so 
far as they go, and the statistical tables for this 
country have been decidedly improved. To the 
introductory tables some pages have been added 
specifically dealing with the war. The dates of 
nineteen separate declarations of war between 
July 28, 1914, and May 23, 1915, are furnished. 
The list of principal events of the war might well 
have been fuller, but there is a useful catalogue 
of the principal official and unofficial war publica¬ 
tions. 

The coloured maps are all pertinent to the war 
—an ethnographical map of Central Europe, an 
historical map of Prussia, and a map illustrating 
the three partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, and 
1795), which is not very easy to follow’-. A map 
of the “World Colonial Powers concerned in 
War” is merely a map of the dominions of all the 
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great European colonising Powers, including the 
Dutch. Attention has clearly been paid to the 
bibliographies, many of which are substantially 
more valuable than formerly; perhaps the selec¬ 
tion of works other than those quite recently pub¬ 
lished is still open in some instances to further 
revision. 

Lessons and Experiments on Scientific Hygiene 
and Temperance for Elementary School 
Children. By Helen Coomber. Pp. xx+163. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1914.} 
Price 15 . net. 

Many people have an idea that it is impossible 
to learn physiology without the complex para¬ 
phernalia of the modern laboratory. Some go 
to the other extreme, and imagine it is possible 
to become acquainted with the subject from books 
alone. Both are obviously wrong, and Miss 
Coomber’s manual will show how easy it is to 
teach the principles of elementary hygiene (ap¬ 
plied physiology) with quite simple materials, such 
as a few bottles, a spirit lamp, a chemical reagent 
or two, and material such as any butcher can 
furnish. Whilst thoroughly agreeing with the 
underlying idea of the book—that such teaching, 
to be effective, must be practical—one is a little 
doubtful whether the system of question and 
answer, which is adopted throughout, though most 
suggestive to the teacher, is really the best 'or 
the learner. Some little summary ef the main con¬ 
clusions in each section should follow (or precede) 
the catechism and practical exercises. Indeed, 
the authoress oftens feels this herself, for some 
of the answers are prodigiously lengthy. Experi¬ 
ence will, however, show whether some short con¬ 
nected accounts will be advisable in future edi¬ 
tions. Any competent teacher could quite well 
supply the want if it is found necessary, and 
perhaps Miss Coomber thinks that this is the duty 
of the actual teacher rather than that of the writer 
of the present admirable little guide. 

W. D. H. 

Making the Most of Life. By Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
and J. H. Kellogg. Pp. ix + 298. (New York : 
The Macmillan Co.; London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

This is another of the many elementary manuals 
on physiology and hygiene which are being so 
prolifically produced in the United States. It is 
written clearly and to the point, and without any 
undue use of technical terms. How to live 
healthily’ and long is the ambition of most of us; 
this makes all the more astonishing the colossal 
ignorance which prevails, even amongst otherwise 
well-educated people, of the most elementary 
rules of health. One cannot praise sufficiently a 
nation which seeks to make knowledge on such 
a vital question part of the education of every 
citizen. Useful lessons are drawn from the lives 
of such men as Gladstone, Tolstoi, Cornaro, and 
others; but the most important section of the 
book appears to us to be that devoted to the 
history of our microscopic foes, and the means 
to combat their attacks upon us. W. D. H. 
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